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CHARIVARIA, porary spoke of his Lordship as suffering{is described as a modern Hercules, 


from “a violent attack of hemorrhage’ 


Tue Committee of the Socialist-Repub-| of that organ. 


lican Alliance of Madrid have decided | 
to send a telegram to congratulate the} 


leader of the Liberal party in the British 


Parliament on the result of the elections. 


We are sure it was kindly meant. 
* * 


* 
The Anglo-German Arbitration Agree- 


ment of 1904 has be*n prolonged for aj 


further period of ten years. 
party should refuse to be bound by it, 


the other, we understand, will enforce | 


it, if necessary, by arms. 
* * 


* 
Another sign of the times! From an | 
account of Cruft’s Dog Show :— 
melancholy fact that 
only eight entries have 
been received in the 
mastiff section, this fine 
old British variety hav- 
ing steadily lost ground | 
of late years, whereas | 
the German Great 
Danes have  propor- 
tionately increased 
their strength on the} 
present occasion being 
99.” Even wien we go 
to the dogs the Ger- 
mans are in front. 
* 
* 

“There is little 
doubt,” we are told, 
“that the impending} 
agreement between the | 
Great Western and the | 
London and South! 
Western Railways wiil | 





take tle form of a} 
pooling of the West of | LONDONESE. 
England tratlic.’ We} = ia 
would beg these Com-| Coster. Ene, ot ae we 
; 5 | Hawker. “ Wort asaut wor? 
—— a to be too | Coster. “ WoT ABAHT WOT YER SAID ABANT ME? 
precipitate. Reports | Hawker. “WELL, Wor abair iT?” 
from Paris state that! . 


the pooling of the Métropolitain there fashions, 
has h: id a most damping effect on the| 


spirits of the Directors. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Montacu Saarrr, 
Grand Jury at the Middlesex Sessions 
last week, pointed out that there were 
only 22 crises to be investigated as com- 
pared with 50 at the last sessions, but 
hastened to add, in case this should be 
taken as a sign of decadence among our 
criminals, that this was always so in the 
February session, and that in the suc- 
ceeding months the numbers would rise 
again all right. 

Ps 

One could wish that all our newspapers 
were as jealous as is The xpress of the 
dignity of our judges. In recording 
the fact that at the opening of the 
Northampton Assizes the nose of the 
Torp Ciner Justice bled, our contem- 


“Tt is a! article 





in charging the 


* * 


{ 


| children,’ 


| Something is always getting broken. 
* 


; 
' 


| determination of sex 

understands it now: fathers always 

| daughters and mothers alw: ys have sons. 
* 


. 
“Everything this season,’ 
in a contemporary on 


says 


“No home is quite complete without 
says the Bisuop or Lonpoy. 
On the other hand, a father points out, 
no home is quite complete with children. 


+ 
A dear old lady, who has been studying | 
If either) the report of a recent lecture on the | interc hange of intellectual products 
, says she thinks she | which it has promoted. 


an | i-ay, 
spring | 


standing well over six feet, and having 
a remarkable muscular development. 
The proportions of operatic heroines 
have been becoming so enormous that, 
to manipulate them successfully in en- 
lévement scenes, tle operatic athlete has 
become a necessity. 


The Entente, even if it had achieved 
nothing else, would be notable for the 





The latest good 


have | news is that Mr. Grorce GrossM tH, 


‘junior, is going to Paris to introduce 
[there a a French version of “ Yip-i-addy- 
” under the title of “ Yip-ai-ady-ai-¢.” 


* 
The Great Western 





Sin 


SS a 





“will be shot.” This is good | 
news. We have been wanting for some 
time past to down certain hats. 

* * 


* 


Coventry now possesses a funeral 


ling either at a walking pace or at such 
aspeed that it can pick up customers 
as it goes along. 
* * 
rr TY ° * . . 
The National Poultry Organisation 
Society is instituting a campaign with a 
view to drawing attention to the enor- 
mous possibilities of poultry farming in 
this country. That huge profits are to 
be made out of poultry is sufficiently 
proved by M. Rosrann’s fabulous suc- 
cess with his Chantecler. 
* * 


* 
Signor Zerota, the Milanese tenor, 
who is to make his début at Covent 





Garden during the forthcoming season, 


9" 


motor-hearse which is capable of travel- 


Railway is to run 
shortly a special egg 
train. Now is our 
chance — which we 
seize—of not calling 
this an Kgespress. 


* 

The skating craze 
continues to spread, 
Land-slides are repor- 
ted from the Isle of 
Wight and Northum- 
berland. 

* 

Now that it has been 
decided that the Brown 
Dog of Battersea 
to be removed, there 
would appeir to be 
some difliculty to 
its disposal, and it is 
| not impos~ible that the 
iconstitution of the 
| local roy Home may 
| have to be altered so 
las to admit of its shel- 
| tering homeless canine 
statues. 





Is 


as 


[A nd 20 


* 
* 

With reference to the Kixa and the 
| Crisis, The Daily News issues the fol- 
lowing warning :— He has to decide in 
| accordance with the rules, and a failure 
'to interpret them impartially might have 
| unpleasant consequences for him.’ After 
ithis sweeping admonition, His Masesry, 
we fancy, may be trusted not to lose his 
head. 





From an advertisement in The North 


Middlesex Chronicle : 
“* Veni, vidi, rici!’ I came, I saw, I con- 

quered. Memorable message of Alexander the 

Great centuries ago.” 

Even as a lad ALexanper shaped well at 

Latin. 


“Lost, a Donkey. All expenses paid.”—- 
Rugby Advertiser. 
Censcientious creature, May this be a 


lesson to the human absconding lodger. 
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THE FEMALE VETO. 


L’homme propose: la femme dispose. 


Berry, I have borne enough! 
Comes a time, I’d have you know, 
When the worm, however tough, 
Has to let his feelings go ; 
When the People, suffering long 
"Neath the upper crust (or stratum), 
Turns at last to right the wrong 
With a manly ultimatum. 


Sound proposals I indite ; 

Hand them in on bended joint; 
You reject the things at sight, 

Or amend the crucial point ; 
“Wife,” a most important word 

(This is where I get so gloomy),— 
“Wife” you cancel as absurd, 

But you'll be a “sister” to me. 


Well, it’s more than I can stand ; 
Must my manhood still be mute, 
Humbled by a woman’s hand, 
Bested by a woman’s boot ? 
Shall they make me drink the dust — 
Such a tiny hand and wee toe? 
No, my Betty, I will bust 
Up your antiquated veto. 


| | have swallowed bitter rue 





All these barren, blighted years, 
Now | mean to deal with you 

As the Commons with the Peers. 
very Valentine I’ve shot 

At your heart, you chose to flout it ; 
Now |’ ll have my way, if not 

With your leave, why, then, without it. 


Twice, within a certain space, 

I prc pose to press my claim ; 
Twice (I give you ample grace) 

You are free to spurn the same ; 
But-—for I decline to spend 

Half my life in looking silly— 
At the third time I intend 

You shall wed me, willy-nilly. 


“What!” you say, “if I refuse 

Still when you have thrice appealed, 
Is it your design to use 

Savage force to make me yield ?” 
“(io to Asquitn,” I reply ; 

“Scoop the secrets of the Cesar ; 
Bring them here, and then will I 

Teil you what my ‘ guarantees’ are.” 
O. 5. 


o 
5 





The Very Latest Rumour. 

From a bright young contemporary : 

“It is not improbable that another vacancy 
may be caused the retirement of Lord 
Wolverhampton from the Duchy of Lancaster.” 
And if Mr. Bryce would only retire from 
the Irish Secretaryship there would be 
yet another vacancy. 


hy 





Election Paradox from the East. 


“Top pressure is being exerted on both 


| been written than Livy's History. 


HORAE PETRINAE. 


We note with natural satisfaction that 
Mr. Perer Keary his now so far modi- 
fied his original views on Success as to 
admit that you cannot always “ get it in 
one.” But there are some obvious omis- 
sions in his new work, Success after 
Failure, and these we now propose to 
remedy in Mr. Keary's best manner, 
HANNIBAL. 
Haxxipat began life as a donkey-boy 
at Biskra. He was a wild young rip, 
and so given to practical jokes that he 
soon got the chuck and enlisted in the 
Carthaginian Hussars. 
Nature, while generally true enough in 
the long run, sometimes wobbles a bit 
on the start, while she is getting her 
bearings, but dear old Hanyy wasn’t long 
in getting on the job. 
He introduced elephants into the 
Carthaginian cavalry, patented a new 
army boot, and not long after won the 
battle of Cannae against the Romans. 
HanxyipaL was the first man to cross 
the Alps. It wasa tough job, but he 
did it, assisted by HasprupaL, Hii.co, 
Hirnerro, and other Phoenician bosses. 
Then came Capua and the fleshpots of 
Campania. 
Capua! What a moral that word 
teaches!! Old Hanyy was a bit of an 
epicure and the restaurant life was tco 
much for his constitution. 
He and his soldiers got “fed up,” 
Fapivs and Scirio knocked spots off 
in the long run. 
Then he started as a financier 
company-promoter in the East. 

He worked hard, but good intentions 
without results failed to fill the bill and 
he perished by his own hand. 

Poor Hayyipar! 

When he died he was 
volcano. 

If he were alive now I’d offer him 
£20,000 down for his reminiscences. 

Mirrored in the pages of his deadly 
enemies, Hannipar still fairly knocks us. 
And, after all, no greater book has ever 


and 
him 


and 


an extinct 


He makes the most wonderful people 
and happenings live before us just as 
they were in those golden days. No 
man who has any sort of mental ambi- 
tion ean afford to be without tlius master- 
piece of luscious narrative. 

If you haven’t read it get it at once. 

If you can’t read it in the Latin, buy, 
borrow, or steal a erib. 

[I mean to read it as soon as ever I 
stop writing books. 


Joun Mitton. 


Tue Man woo Cnreexep Cartes THE 


Seconp In Prison. 


number, and Byron, SHe-tey and Keats 
had not as yet dawned upon the world. 
The Muses were sick, the Pierian spring 
had lost its fizzle, and people were won- 
dering if the “tuneful nine” would ever 
pipe up again. 

Then came Miron and altered every- 
thing. 

There was no “ blue blood ” in Joun 
Mitron’s veins. From the ‘ Smart Set” 
of his day he was as far removed as he 
was from the inhabitants of Mars. 

He wrote Paradise Lost, the greatest 
epic in the English language, a work 
that is especially necessary in this 
hustling, commercial age, when the 
material is so overshadowing the 
spiritual, and when pretty nearly all 
life’s values dwarf before that of the 
banknote. 

But Mivron 
Paradise Lost. 
Poor Mivron! 
But although blind and nearly dotty 
he kept up his pecker to the end, and 
gave his daughters “ what for’’ on the 
slightest provocation. 

Great, brave, big-hearted, large-souled 
Mitton! If you do not know him 
already, make haste to form his acquaint- 
ance. 

I mean to. 


did not merely write 
He sold it for £10!!! 


SHAKSPEARE failed as a wool merchant. 


Crockett got out of the pulpit to 
address a bigger audience as novelist. 

Joun WANAMAKER began life as an 
errand-boy. He afterwards became the 
Napoleon of the retail trade. 


Mr. Corretyou failed 


master. 


as a music- 


Sir Arruur WiyeG Pixero was educated 
as a solicitor. 
(T’o be continued.) 





“Two Fulham electors handed in their 
polling card slips at the Queen’s Hall At Home, 
with the news that they had this time voted 
against the Government.” —Votes for Wom: n. 
But that still leaves about 3,165,146 
Opposition voters to be accounted for 
somehow. We hope it will be possible 
to trace them. 





Beauty Culture. 

“Dip vour soiled face in alcohol, rinse it in 
the ‘iquid and hang it straight todry. It may 
then be pressed.” —Toronto Mail and Empire. 
“Give me thy face that I may press it 
gently.” 


“In his leathern gaiters you do not at first 





Before Minton turned up, poetry in 
England had fairly got the hump. Pore 





sid . The Pioneer. 


was far away, SUAKSPEARE was a back 


recognise him as one of the best, if not the best, 
| inside-left in England. ’—Morning Leader. 

| ° 
/One would have thought the gaiters 
iwould hawe given it away. 
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PICK-ME-UP OR KNOCK-ME-DOWN. 
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Peer. “WELL, IF I’VE GOT TO BE DOCTORED, I SHOULD REALLY MUCH PREFER THIS 
LITTLE MIXTURE OF MY OWN.” 
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FINESSE. 


Road Inspectcr (uho has put a ncw man on). “ WELL, JOUN, WHAT’S YOUR NEW MAN LIKE 


“a. leowa ceue 


9” 


Sweeper in charge of gang. “ WELL, 'E’S ALL RIGHT, SIR, FOR JUST STRAIGHT SWEEPIN’, BUT 'E AIN'T NO GOOD FOR ANY TICKLISH BIT 0” 
WORK, LIKE WHEN IT COMES TO SWEEPIN’ ROUND A LAMP-POST AND SICH-LIKE.” 








THE CUPBOARD VALENTINE. 


O Mary, in this month of Lent, 
Although the motley minstrel feels 

It hard upon his native bent, 
An Anglo-Saxon never squeals, 

And I adhere to my intent 
Of cutting down my monstrous meals, 


And so these Cupids on the wing, 
This lover's bow I did not choose 

To mail to any swee* young thing 
Who fires my amatory Muse, — 

But her who makes the kettle sing— 
A somewhat different pair of shoes. 


There may be beauty more divine 
Than that to which I fondly look, 
But yours is that resplendent shrine, 
With saucepans hung on every hook, 
That claims from us this Valentine — 
Accept it pray, O Mary, cook! 


For yours it is with constant care, 
And well-tried culinary plot, 

To furnish me with pluck to bear 
(Egeria of the basement grot !) 

The rigours of my Lenten fare, 
And make me scem to gorge a lot. 


You help me through: your art is such 
That (granted the correct receipt) 

It makes the little like the much, 
The plain as toothsome as the sweet ; 

Your fingers have the fairy’s touch, 
Whatever size you take in feet. 





Then if you loved me in the past, 
O Mary mine, so love me stiil, 
Accept this token of my vast 
Affection, and be sure to grill 
The meagre sole that suits the fast 
With more than customary skill. 
Evor. 








AFTER ‘‘CHANTECLER.” 


[Green Room Gossip of the Future.} 


Prerarations for the forthcoming 
piscatorial play at His Majesty's are 


rapidly approaching completion. The| 
| proscenium opening has been fitted with 


its plate-glass front and the curtain of 
green seaweed is in position. 

As our readers are already aware, the 
plot of the piece deals with the love 
affairs of a plaice who has conceived a 
hopeless passion for a high-born lady 
mackerel. 

* * * * 

Interviewed yesterday, Sir Hervert 
Beersoum Tree said he was delighted 
with his part of the plaice, as it afforded 
great opportunities for the display of 
varied emotions. A plaice indicates 
these by changing the colour of its 
spots—a mode of expression not confined 
to the chameleon, as is popularly sup- 
posed. 

A strong part is provided for the 
villain, a sinister devil-fish, to be played 
by Mr. Lyn Harpine. 


Some idea of the size of the properties 
employed may be gathered from the 
announcement that little Erste Craven, 
who appears asa dancing winkle, will 
reside in a shell fifteen feet in circum- 
ference. 

* * * * 

Aphis, the long-talked-of insect sketch, 
is due at the St. James’s on Saturday 
evening. 

A typical Grorce ALEXANDER part is 
that of the handsome red ant who 
protects the heroine, a fascinating green- 
fly, from the machinations of an elderly 
earwig. 

The entire action takes place on a 
rose-bush in full bloom, the flowers 
measuring over four yards in diameter. 

* 


Mr. Artaur Bourcuier announces that 
he has secured the rights of a new 
animal comedy written by the Editor of 
The Zoophilist. He will play a middle- 
aged okapi, a congenial “ friend of the 
family” part, while Miss Vioter Van- 
pruGH has been cast for a wayward 
gazelle. 

* * * * 

The latest addition to the “ Follies” 
bill is a new potted dog play, in which Mr. 
PELissier appears as a French poodle. 





Motto for the House of Peers. 


“‘Mirantur taciti ct dubio pro fulmine 
pendent.”’—Statius. 
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THE RABBITS. 
[Second Series. ] 
Coarrer VI.—Tue Curtat cores Dowy. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Simp- 
son at the supper table, glass in hand, 
“it is my pleasant duty-——” 

“Bother!” murmured Myra; “drink- 
ing healths always makes me feel funny.” 

“* Silence for McSimp,” shouted Archie. 
“Now then, pass along there, please. 
There’s no need to push, youll all be 
able tohear. Gentlemen, the O’Sumph 
is addressing us impromptu, not to say 
unasked.” 

“It is my pleasant duty,” continued 
Simpson, ‘as your late emperor [Half 
an hour late.—How’s the probose?| to 
propose the health of the Rabbits Dra- 
matic Company. [Hooray.} Great as 
we are on the cricket field—{ Wide !|— 
great, I say, as we are on the cricket 
field—[P...° "em up, Simpson|—we are, 
I think, still greater in the halls of 
Thespis. [Dont know the lady. 
tlemen, I knew Irvingc—{Liar|—I have 
heard tell of Garrick —[Good ! Ever heard 
of Shakespeare ? —but to-night has been 
anew experience forme. [I will 
you—-~the kee-eys of ——]. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I propose our very good 
healths, coupled with the name of Miss 
Myra Mannering.” [Loud cheers. | 

“'That’s me,” said Myra. 

“| single out Miss Mannering,” added 
Simpson, “ because 1’m sure we should 
all like to hear her make a speech.” 

“Oh, Samuel,’ said Myra, shaking her 
head at him, “‘and I thought it was be- 
cause you loved me.” 

“The Rabbits! Myra!” we cried. 

“Miss Mannering will now address 
you,” announced Archie. ‘ She will be 
glad to answer any questions afterwards ; 
but anyone who interrupts will be 
hurled out. Il appeal to you as English- 
men to give her a fair hearing.” 

Myra stood on a chair, looking lovely 
but very lonely, and waited till we were 
silent. 

“My dear good friends,” she began, 
and then she caught Thomas's eye. 
“ Hallo, Tommy,” she said wistfully . .. 
“My dear good friends, but why should 
you say I’m a jolly good fellow when it 
isnt my birthday or anything? But 
how silly of you! Why, of course, we ‘re 
all jolly gcod fellows—and jolly good 
actors, too. It has been fun, hasn’t it ? 

. Oh, Archie dear . . . Lhopeweshall 
all be here in the summer, don’t you ? 
Well, you can’t very well say you don’t, 
now I've asked you, can you? You’ll 
have to pretend your uncles are very ill, 
and then you needn't come.... Oh 
please—don’t all look at me like that, you 
make me want to cry, and I only want 
to laugh to-night. ... Archie, may | 
get down ?” 


, 





Gen- | 


give | 
deceased's place. 





“She is a dear,” Dahlia whispered to 
me. ‘How you can go on——” 

It was Simpson who saved the situa- 
tion and made us merry and bright 
again. He hastily trotted out the sugges- 
tion that we should tour the country 
in the summer, playing cricket in the 
day and Bong the Second at night. 
Archie backed him up at once. 

“Only I’m off Bong Two altogether,” 
he said. ‘Of course, what we want is 
a cricket play. We shall have to write 
one ourselves, [ expect ; there aren't any 
really good ones about. Act I.: Rupert 
Vavasour, a dashing bat and the last 
descendant of an ancient but im- 
poverished house, is in love with the 
beautiful but equally impoverished 
Millicent. Milly is being pursued by 
a rich villain of the name of Jasper 
Fordyce, the said Jasper being a bowler 
of extreme swiftness, witha qualification 
for K-sex. Go on, Simpson.” 

“In order to restore the fallen for- 
tines of the house, Rupert plays for 
Kent as a professional—Binks (R.)— 
and secures talent money in six succes- 
sive matches. Jasper hears of it, and 
(Act I.) assassinates the scorer; brib- 
ing a hireling of his own to take the 
In the next match 
Rupert only scores 49.” 

* Rupert,” continued Thomas, “ who 
had been counting his own jolly score, 
and made it 87, was furious, and deter- 
mined at all costs to foil the villain. 


next innings and took five wickets for 
239, thus obtaining talent money.” 

** A little love interest, please, Dahlia,” 
said Archie. 

“Now the captain, who was in the 
secret,” said Dahlia, ** was in love with 
Rupert’s sister, which was why he put 
Binks (R) on to bowl. As soon as 
Binks had co'lectel his five wickets, 
Blythe went on, and took the other five 
for three runs. In this way Kent just 
managed to win, and so Rupert got 
more talent money.” 

“The next match was against Essex 
-—Act LUI., the great Act of the play— 
and Jasper Fordyce was playing tor the 
Leyton brigade. As he put on his spurs 
before taking the field, and brushed his 
sleek black hair, he smiled sardonically 
to himself. Had he not overnight dug 
holes in the pitch at the pavilion end, 
and was not the wicket fiery, and he 
notoriously an erratic bowler ?” 

“Everything points to Simpson play- 
ing Jasper,” I said, and continued. 

** Heads,’ cried Jasper. It was heads. 
‘I put you in,’ he remarked calmly. 
‘What!’ said the other in amazement. 
Ten minutes later Binks (R.) and Hum- 
phreys were at the wicket. Binks took 
first ball with a touch of nervousness at 
his heart. All depended on this match. If 
only he could make 450 to-day, he would 





be able to pay off the mortgage and marry 
his Millicent...‘ Play.’ Jasper rushed 
up to the wicket and delivered the ball. 
Then before anybody could see how it 
happened, Rupert was stretched full- 
length upon the sward.” 

“T had rather thought of playing 
Rupert myse!f,” said Archie. “ But I’m 
not so sure now.” 

“Five for 239,” I reminded him. 
“The part was written for you.” 

“But what of Millicent?” said Myra. 
‘Fearing lest some evil should overtake 
her lover she had attended the match 
clad in a long ulster, and now she flung 
it off, revealing the fact that she was in 
flannels. With her hair tucked up be- 
neath her county cap she looked a slim 
and handsome boy. To rush on to the 
field and take the injured one’s place 
was the work of a moment. ‘Who is 
this?’ said the umpires in amazement. 
‘Fear not,’ whispered Millicent to 
Humphreys, ‘1 have a birth qualifica- 
tion for the county, and the gardener 
coached me for an hour last night.” 

“Once more Jasper rushed up to the 
crease, and the spectators held their 
breath.” 

“I’m going to be a spectator,” I said, 
“with a breath-holding part. Sorry— 
go on, Blair.” 

“Then Millicent’s bat flashed, and, 
behold, the ball was on the boundary ! 
A torrent of cheers rent the air. Again 


| he bowled, again the bat flashed. Jasper 
Accordingly he went on to bowl in the! 


ground his teeth.” 

“The curtain goes down here to re- 
present the passing of an hour. When 
it rises again Millicent’s score is 423. 

. . ‘there was dead s.lence for a 
moment. Then Millicent swung her bat. 
And at that the cheers broke out, such 
cheering as had never been lieard before. 
Maclaren’s record score was beaten at 
last! ‘Now surely he will knock his 
wickets down,’ said the spectators. Little 
did they know that until 450 was upon 
the tins the mortgage could not be paid 
off! 430—440—449—a sharply run 
single—450! From the pavilion Rupert 
heard the cheers and fainted again.” 

“Tt was ‘over’ and Millicent had the 
bowling. Jasper delivered the ball, a 
fast half-volley——” 

(“Oh, Simpson 
Jasper.”) 

“and Millicent drove it back hard 
and true. Jasper tried to duck, but it 
was too late. He was dead.” 

“Act IV. All his money went to 
Rupert, who was a distant cousin. He 
married Millicent, and they lived happily 
ever after. But, though they are always 
to be seen at the Tonbridge and Canter- 
bury weeks, they have never played 
cricket again . . . Curtain.” 

“And bedtime,” said Myra suddenly. 
* Goodnight everybody.” 

Tue Exp. 


simply must play 


A. A. M. 
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WHY READ AT ALL? 
FOR BUSY MEN.—THE WORLD’S GREATEST AUTHORS TAKEN IN AT A GLANCE.—IV. Tue Bia Game Smoorer. 
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LITTLE ARTHUR’S INFLUENZA. 
Scense—A sitting-room; Time—5 p.m. Little Arthur, heavily 
wrapped up, is in an armchair with a clinical thermo- 
meter in his mouth, Mamma is attending to him. 

Mamma. Arthur, you really mustn’t try to talk with that 
thing in your mouth. I shall never be able to get your 
temperature properly if you do. Keep it well under your 
tongue. There, that’s better. Half a minute more, only 
half a minute. For Heaven’s sake don’t cough. You'll bite 
on it and break it, and then where shall we be? (Little 
Arthur grows purple with the effort of suppressing a cough.) 
The child will burst, I know he will. There, that’s enough. 

[She takes out the thermom ter and examines it. 

Little Arthur. Ough, ouch, wouf, wouf, ouch ! 

Mamma. If you cough like that, I can’t possibly read the 
thermometer. Yes, | know you can’t help it, poor boy, 
but—— Ah, 100. Come, that’s better. You were 101 this | 
morning, so you see you’re getting on. And now I'll give 
you your medicine, and then it’ll be time to go to bed. 
You'll be better off there, and you shall have a nice hot cup 
of beef-tea later. 

L. A. Mamma. 

Mamma. Yes, dear. 

L. A. Must | take the medicine ? 

Mamma. Of course you must. How do you think you’re 
going to get rid of the influenza if you don’t take the 
medicine? Besides, what will Dr. Pollard say if he finds 
you haven’t taken his medicine? (She powrs a dose of pink 
medicine into a wine-glass.) There—it’s the prettiest 
medicine I ever saw. 

L. A. It may be pretty to look at, Mamma, but it’s the 
beastliest medicine lL ever tasted. 

Mamma. Arthur, that is not a nce way to speak of 
Dr. Pollard’s medicine. You ought to be thankful to him 
for his kindness. ‘Think of all the poor children who can’t 
have a doctor when they 're ill. 

L. A. Yes, Mamma, | do, and I think they ’re very lucky. 
But, Mamma. 

Mamma. Well, what is it now ? 

L. A. Ought everybody to drink medicine when the doctor 
sends it to them ? 

Mamma. Of course, everybody ought 
not foolish and wilful. 

L, A. Well, I know Papa didn’t drink his when he had 
his gout three weeks ago—vou remember, Mamma, when he 
threw a book at Uncle John. It was called The Complete 
Golfer, or some name like that, wasn’t it, Mamma ? 

Mamma. ‘The name of the book doesn’t matter. 

L. A. Doesn't it, Mamma? I thought perhaps you'd like 
to know, and it might help you to remember. 

Mamma. Help me to remember what ? 

L. A. That Papa didn’t drink his medicine. I was sitting 
with Papa, and just alter Uncle John had gone out quickly, 
you came in with the medicine, and you poured it out your- 
self, and Papa said lie’d be hanged if he'd take any more of 
Pollard’s filthy stuff. It never did him any good, he said, 
and it was bad enough having the gout without having to 
ruin your constitution by drinking a mixture that tasted like 
the smell of rotten eggs and old cabbage stalks. 

Mamma, I’m sure your father never said anything of the 
kind. 

L. A. Oh, yes, he did, Mamma: he said all that and a good 
deal more, too. And when you came up to coax him he 
made you give him the glass and the medicine bottle, and he 
‘old me to open the window, and he chucked them out. He 
said it was poor man’s gout that he had, and he was going 
to have a good glass of port that very night; and vou know 
h: was muc: better the next morning. Do you think Papa 


that is, if they ’re 


you if you like. 


judge in these matters. 


day with a glass of medicine in my hand. 
There's a brave boy. 





was foolish and wilful, Mamma ? 





Mamma. I’ve told you a hundred times at least that you 
mustn’t always compare yourself with your father. It’s a 
very bad habit. Your father’s a grown-up man, and you’re 
a little boy, and that makes all the difference. 

L. A. But you were very angry with Papa. 

Mamma. Yes, and | shall be very angry with you if you } 
don’t drink your medicine quickly. I’Il hold your nose for 


I think I’jl hold it myself. 
1 should 


LZ. A. No tliank you, Mamma. 
But I’m quite sure it won’t do me a bit of good. 
get on much better without it. 

Mamma. I daresay you think so, but you're not fit to 
You know I wouldn't do anything 
that wasn't for your good. 

L. A. No, Mamma, but—— 

Mamma. Come, drink it up quick. I can’t wait here all 
(le drinks.) 
And now [’ll read to you for a 
quarter of an hour or so. 

L. A. Thank you, Mamma, but I don’t feel up to it after 
the medicine. I think I’ll go to bed. 








“CHOICE WORD AND MEASURED PHRASE,” 
Find me the phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feeling, neither more nor less. 


When things have dared to go awry with me 
And primal impulse prompted me to cuise 
The Fates, myself and ail the powers that be 
(A process doomed to make the evil worse), 
I have refrained and even come to see 
A means therein myself to reimburse 
By finding humour in catastrophe. 
Thus I have set myself in solemn verse 
To find a phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feeling rather more than less. 


This has its limits; let me tell you them. 
And, firstly, note :—I have a teleplione, 
A very foolish thing to have. And, mem. :— 
I live in comfort, but I live alone. 
At five o'clock, at five o clock A.M., 
When I was sleeping comfortably prone, 
It rang me up, and, though I used the “ Dem,” 
The * Doose,” the “Hang,” the “* Well, I will be blown!” 
I failed, and failed by fathoms, to express 
My depth of feeling either more or less. 


When it had rung its fifty-seventh ring, 
That was, [ knew, a summons to obey 
Or listen to an endle-s summoning. 
I rose in anger; after much delay, 
“ Are you a p liceman ?” said the silly thing, 
[ said, “I ama bard,” and came away. 
A frosty morn at five! Oh, readers, bring 
Your intellects to bear. What could I say? 
Find me the phrase whereby I might express 
My depth of feeling, neither more nor less. 





Cock-Crow Echoes. 

Tne Great Play is having a considerable effect upon 
fashions. It is true that Messrs. Worrn have informed The 
Daily Telegraph that ladies are unlikely to attempt to rival 
Madame Simove in the street, which is regrettable in these dull 
days; but every hat with a feather in it, even a sham ostrich, 
is now called a Chantecler hat. 

More than one attempt has been made to give the correct 
moral of the play; it may perhaps be summed up in this 
advice to those about to take themselves too seriously— 
CocK-A-DOODLE-DON’T. 
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HOW TO SEE HALLEY’S COMET. 


Many earnest correspondents ask us 
to reassure them as to the great Comet’s 
visibility. They gather from the news- 
papers that the “ unique celestial dis- 
play ” will be difficult to find. One old 
gentleman says that he was born in 
1759, just three days after the comets 
disappearance. He lived with feverish 
impatience until 1835, when it was 
timed to reappear, and, as luck would 
have it, he was the first English victim 
of influenza, which kept him on his 
back during the whole period of transit. 
He did not, however, despair. Since 
that date he has taken care of his eye- 
sight and bought a pair of spectacles, 
only to be filled with misgivings aroused 
by the vague predictions which he is 
just able to read in the daily press. ‘“ Am 
I,” he asks pathetically, ‘to have lived 
all these years in vain?” 

Another gentleman, writing from 
Hampstead, inquires what the London 
County Council are doing. If the comet 
is to be visible at Greenwich, why not 
at Hampstead? Would it not be more 
just to the ratepayers to select without 
prejudice some central spot (such as 
Parliament Hill) whither all might go 
for the occasion ? 

We hasten to relieve the minds of 
both these correspondents. To the first 
we may mention that facilities for comet- 
seeing have made great strides since 
1835, and the pastime is now possible 
even for the bedridden if they will go 
to the very slight trouble of having a 
glass roof made to their house. This 
idea occurred to astronomers alter the 
erection of the Crystal Palace, and has 
found great favour with scientific in- 
valids. The Hamp-tead resident wil 
be glad to hear that the term “ visibk 
at Greenwich” is a quite obsolete teclini- 
cality. Many years ago it was found 
convenient to extend the radius of 
observation for the benefit of those 
astronomers who, though engaged in 
star-gazing at Greenwich all day, had to 
get home to dinner in other parts of 
London by 8.15. Nowadays most of the 
stars which are visible in Greenwich 
are also visible in several other suburhs, 
including Hampstead. Before long it 
is hoped to complete the service by ex- 
tending it to Haverstock Hill, Camber- 
well, Belgrave Square, Houndsditch, and 
the Admiralty. 

Ano‘l«r correspondent is more confi- 
dent of success in his observations, but 
thinks that he might make assurance 
doublysureif he hada telescope. “Are they 
expensive ?”’ he asks. This question is 
rather out of our province, but luckily a 
paragraph in that enterprising weekly, 
The Young Galileo, furnishes an adequate 
answer. “Very serviceable telescopes 


can be made out of the cardboard tubes 
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Lady Caller (confidentially to her hostess). ‘My DEAR, WHY DOESN’T THE DEAN PAD HIS LEGS?” 
Wife of the Dean (pathetically). “* But, MY DEAR, HE DOFs !” 








which are used for packing plioto- 
graphs. A number of these fitted into 
one another and supplied with suitable 
lenses will be found, in capable hands, 
quite as useful as many of the highly 
priced instruments bought by the inex- 
perienced.” 

The following general directions will 
be valued by many other correspondents 
with whom we have no space to deal 
separately. To find Halley’s Comet, 
stand so that Mars and Saturn are ina 
line running due N.N.E. by E. from the 
parallax, and making an angle of 3: 
degrees with an imaginary line drawn 
S.E. by E.S.E. (approximately) from the 
Po'e Star, Venus or the constellation 
of Orion. Taking then the mean distance 


between any two of these points and 
Greenwich, draw a pentagona! focus-line 
directly opposite to the base of observa- 
tion. ‘This will give the required 
altitude, and the curve of con act will 
be instantly apparent. It should be 
noted that after 6 a.m. the tangent of 
co-ordinated coefficients should be re- 
garded as equal to the sum of the 
differences of the two equations squared. 








“Turnips are very much damaged by being 
eaten by hares, and they travel such a distance 
that they are difficult to deal with.’—The 
Seotsman, 

To see the whole field in full ery alter a 
turnip is one of the most inspiring sights 
| 

‘of Scotland. 
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“THE RIGHT TO WORK.” 


The Village Drum. “I pon’r CARE WHAT YOU DO SAY, THE TUNE AIN'T FINISHED, 


I'VE ONLY HIT ’UN DREE ’UNDERD AN’ FIFTEEN TIMES 
INSTEAD OF FOWER ’UNDERD, AS IS MY SHARE,” 











this attack, as non-existent. But it | parties of buying titles tends to make 
THE COMING CREATION. | seems to me that the time has come for|a new peerage ridiculous; but a brave 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—I am rich beyond|us to protest against this assumption. | men is prepared to put up with that, 
the need of further avarice, and from| We may be a small and virtuous body, | because he thinks that by the time his son 
time to time I have liberally fed the} but we do exist. And, while I love my | inherits his nobility its origin will have 
Party coffers. I should therefore in | Party well enough, I love my Order a} been forgotten. But if he is only made 
the ordinary course of things have a| great deal more. Now, if there is any|a Peer for life, he has no such hope to 
claim to be one of the few selected for | idea of its being made a laughing-stock | buoy him up between his creation and 
the rare honour of a Peerage. But if|or having its constitutional powers re-| the grave. 
8 - I 
the Upper Chamber, upon which I have! duced to the level of a school debating-| Still, as I said, one must think of one’s 
Pi ] | 5 | 
been careful to direct only modified ridi-| society by the creation of five hundred| country first, and for England’s sake I 
cule, is going to be swamped by the/new anti-veto Peers, then I give fair} propose to take what I can get. 
> be] l . | ’ So | com 








creation of five hundred outsiders from| warning that I for one shall be found} Yours, in the spirit of sacrifice, 
the Lord alone knows where, what be-| voting on the other side, the side to Pro Parria, 





comes of my well-earned nobility ?}which our Liberal creations (and with} 
“very Pw ear r “* 1e ohj (. . <3 rPAay ve j . *- m1 . 
Every new Peer will become a laughing-|much less reason) have got into the| «y, js doubtless the case that, if Tariff Re- 
stock, without distinction of persons.| habit of drifting.. I should like you to) form had been submitted to the yeople as the 
Yet I dare not vote in the Commons] ask my respected leader, Lord Crewe, | single issue, it would have swept the field. But 
against the removal of the veto, lest Ij what he thinks about it. He wouldn’t| the Government, well knowing — = 
should get into trouble and not be tell you what he really thinks, but you | Popwiarity of Fiee Trade, were careful to con- 
. : p af kg at ? ¢ fuse the issue. They complicated it with the 
included even in the five hundred. It! might just ask him. Budget.”—Daily Mail 
is a rotten dilemma, isn’t it ? Yours mutinously Orver! Orper! |. ° y 
Pe ee ee oT, Saas | Yet there are dear old gentlemen of the 
Yours faithfully, Vox CLamayris. . — fs : as : , 
Dear Mr. Pencu,—Placing my coun-| Early Edwardian era, with memories 
Dear Mr. Pencu,-—We al! know that! try’s interest before my own, I should! stretching back to November, 1909, who 
. . | SD , 
when people have been going about the| not hesitate, if asked, to become} can still recall the legend, current at 
country abusing tle House of Lordsand|one of tle five hundred. But these| that time, tha rds “refer 
try al g the H f Lord l f the five hundred. But tl that t that the Lords “referred the 
the Hereditary System we Liberal Peers new peerages ought to be heredi-| Budget tg the people”! Yes, the 
J io] 5S t ’ 
have been regarded, for the purposes of tary. You see, the custom among both’ Bupcet, dear Daily Mail. 
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RIVAL CHANTECLERS. 


Aut (together). “MY SUNRISE, I THINK!” 


aulates the rising of the sun.] 




















[In M. Rostaxp’s Chantecler the cock is under the impression that he re 
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THE NEW PANGLOSS. 


I sce by the papers, with deep concern, 
that my friend X has been run over by 
a motor-bus and killed, at the age of 
only thirty-eight. I wish I could find 
someone who helped to pick him up, 
just to see if he suid anything about his 
end: because 

But I will tell you about him. His 
foible was to believe that everything 
that happened was for the best—for 
himself. Not for mankind; he had 
none of the great Dr. Pangloss’s satis- 
faction that everything that was was 
right for everybody, that this is the best 
of all possible worlds—none at all; 
but he was persuaded that his own 
fortunes were being vigilantly and 
tirelessly watched by tutelary powers— 
that he was, in short, a darling of the 
gods. 

And in this creed he had grown very 
ingenious. I remember once hurrying 
with him to catch a train, which, he 
said, he must not lose at any cost. 
Well, after seriously injuring ourselves 
—or at least myself—by running with 
a heavy bag, we lost it. 

“Never mind,” he said calmly, “I 
was evidently intended not to catch it.” 

“Then why on earth did you drag me 
along at that infernal pace?” I asked. 

“Oh, well,” he said “ one has to try ; 
one does not know what fate’s game is.” 

“What do you think it is?” I 
inquired coldly. 

“T expect the train will meet with an 
accident ; if so, we are well out of it.” 

I took the trouble to find out, when 
we did at last reach the London station, 
if that train had come safely in. 

“To the minute,” said the porter. 

“There,” I said to my friend, “ what 
do you make of that?” 

“Oh,” he said, “I daresay someone 
with an infectious disease had been 
sitting in our compartment and we 
should have caught it.” 

What are you to do with a man who 
talks like that ? 

Your ordinary fatalist who thinks 
that, everything being ordained and 
fixed, no effort of his own can matter, 
is bad enough; but the fatalist who 
is also an optimist and secure in the 
knowledge of his own prosperity is 
worse ; and yet it was rather fine too. 
The hardest rebuffs (as I should call 
them) left him smiling. 

One day he lost a lot of money in an 
investment. 

“That ’s very serious,” I said. 

“Not so bad as it might have been,” 
he replied. “It was done to teach me 
not to speculate. I am not naturally 
speculative; I was going against my 
genius when I did it. Now I have lost 
£500. But if I hadn’t 1 might have 
lost £5,000 later on.” 








THE HOUSE OF 


Lord Rosebery. “ My pean Joux, wuat A 
PITY YOU CAN’T BE IN HERE WITH Us!” 
Lord Cromer. ‘ Yes. 





COMMON-SENSE. 


(British ConstiruTioNaL ASsoclATION.) 


PERFECTLY AWFUL MESS YOU ARE IN! WHAT A 


So SELECT; SPLENDID VIEWS ALL RounD, AND NO MUD!” 


[Lord Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and many other distinguished speakers are attending a dinner 
to-night (the 15th) in honour of Mr. Harold Cox, President of the British Constitutional Asso- 


ciation, and ex-M.P. for Preston. ] 








I looked at him in amazement. A 
kind of inverted Christianity was at 
work had he only known it. But he 
prided himself on his paganism. 

Well, now he is dead and can find 
no extenuating circumstances; but I 
have no doubt he would have explained 
the catastrophe perfectly, had it been 
anything short of fatal. 

“T was very run down,” he would 
probably have said, “ and needed rest. 
I could not have got it naturally, being 
far too busy; so this accident was sent to 
keep me in bed for a couple of months 
and pull me clean round.” 

But it seems that even the protective 
stars can now and then have trop de 
zle. 





Where to Keep Crhowds. 


“The erhowd were kept on tender hooks.” 
Sunday Chronicle. 





Our imaginative country correspon- 
dent informs us that he observed the 
following sign on a village inn the other 
day :— 

“BEAR SOLD HERE, 
BUT NOT OUR BRUIN.” 





Taking Time by the Forelock. 
“Young Men present a presentable appear- 
ance in middle age by using the —— Hair 
Fertilizer.”’—Advt. in The Pioneer. 


It’s too long to wait. 
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He. I expect that ’s—that’s because! Six Pg > why? 
THE HEREDITARY INSTINCT. jt suits you so well. I think fair hair He. Not any relation of Lioyp George? 


He (about twenty-one). Would you like | and—er—blue eyes She. No, I’m afraid not. Isn’t he 








the window up? | She. Don’t you think Oxford men are | splendid ? 

She (rather less). I beg your —— Oh, | rather prigs ? | He. Splendid? Lrioyp Georce! But 
yes, please. I mean, no, thank you. I| He. Yes, I daresay they are, rather. | you don’t—you’re not—why, he’s a 
like it open. | She. If you’d been at Oxford you’d regular Socialist. 

He. So do I. have been sitting over in that corner; She. Soam I. 

[A pause, during which they both | still. | He. You? 
look out of opposite windows, steal-| He. Yes, and we shouldn’t have had| She. Yes, really I am. I always fel 





ing furtive sidelong glances at one | this jolly talk. I hate that sort of thing, 


so dreadfully sorry for all the poor 
another till their eyes at last in-|don't you? It's so—so 


| people who haven’t enough to eat. And 








evitably meet. | She. So English ? | he’ s going to do away with all that sort 

She. Is that The Globe you have? No,| He. Yes. I wanted to talk to you! of thing — poverty and wretchedness 
the one you’re sitting on. Might I hve} long before I did. }and hunger and drink and dirt and—er 
a look at it? She. So did—— Did you? Then why | --the House of Lords, and make the 

He. The Globe? Er, no; it’s The Pink , didn't you? world a happy place for everybody. 
—er, I tried to get a Globe, but they| He. Oh, I suppose because youlooked| He. By the Budget? 
were all sold out. I’m so sorry. lso—I didn’t think you ‘perl ips it! She. Yes—by the Budget. 

She. It doesn't mat- ——__—— —_-——-—______________.._ He. But evenif we — 
tera bit, thanks. Isn’t|] _ {if the Lords do pass 
that a sort of sporting the Budget this time— 
paper ? a I suppose we'll have 

He. Ah, yes—sort of. = to—l don’t quite see 
But it ’s—are you fond . how that’s going to 
of games ? a make people not hun- 

She. Oh, ves, I love f gry and wretched. 
them. Don’t you? I She. Oh, don’t you? 


expect you're very | 


It’s all so beautifully 
good at them, aren't | 


simple. Everyone 


you? who’s got money will 
He. ’M, well, I don't : pay for everyone who 
know. I try to be, hasn’t. And after 





you know. 

She. You can't do | 
more than that, enn | 
you? I mean - 
shouldn’t you like to | 
be Mr. Fry ? 

He. Cuartes Bur- 
cess? Oh, well — 
d’you mind if I come | 
and sit over there? 
It’s so awkward talk- 
ing right across the 


that—— 

He. The Deluge! 

She. No, the Millen- 
nium. And it’s ; only 
the horrid old Peers 
who are stopping it. 
Oh, I’m thankful 
I’m not one. Aren't 
you? 

Balfour. “Wert, MY pear AsQviti, AT LAST WE KNOW ovr FATE! THe ORKNEYS f. He. 7, I the 

AND SHETLANDS HAVE SPOKEN !!” act 18, eappoeee 
; I was one! I might 





Asquith. “Yes, My poy! Wat THE OkKNEYS AND SITETLANDS S\Y TO-DAY THE REST 








carriage. Thanks aw- | or rug countey ALWAYS SAYS—ABOUT THREE WEEKS BEFORE! !” be, for all you know. 

fully. I’d rather be — — — —___! The vy 're not all old, 

Macieop? 1 like a man who hits. |was because I am English. At least/and some of them are quite decent 
She. K. G.? |partly. My mother was Welsh. chaps. 

He. I say! Fancy your knowing his| She. Why, so is mine. Isn't that} She. You! But of course you’re not. 
initials! I saw him play that innings|funny? Look there to goodness now, | He. Why not? They’re just like 
against Kent. \whateffer! Perhaps we're cousins. | other people to look at. 

She. No, did you? Sodid I. Wasn't} Wouldn’t that be fun? She didn t| She. Oh, yes, to look at, I suppose. 
it glorious? Where were you sitting? | happen to be a George? | But not to talk to. If they were they 

He. I was in the B. B.tent. Ripping.| He. No, a Williams. Hullo, here’s| couldn't do the things they do. 

She. I was in a motor. Colchester. You're not getting out} He. The things Lioyp Georce says 

He. Oh, the other side of the ground. | here, are you ? ithe ay do. 

What luck! I mean, [ wish— She. No. Are you? | She. Yes. Oh, do agree with me. 
She. Why don't you like Mr. Fry? | He. Er—No. Bother! Here’s some-| You were so nice till we began about 
He. Oh, I dou’t say 1 don't like one —go next door, you old idiot!}the Lords. You do want everyone to be 

him-—— This isn’t a smoking carriage, Sir .. .| happy, don’t you? I’m sure you do. 

She. He was at Oxford, wasn’t he?) Thank goodness! | He. Yes, of course. 

Do vou know him ? She. That’sallright. Iwasafraid——! She. Then that settles it. If you 
He. No. I’m a Cambridge man. You may smoke, you know, if vou want were a lord—but of course you're not. 
She. I thought you must be. to. I suppose you do smoke, don’t! He. I say, just look at the time. I’d 
He. What? Cambridge ? you ? no idea it was so late. Bother! 

She. Well, no. A Varsity man.| He. Gh, yes, I’ve smoked for—for She. Half-past seven. Then we must 


Dont you think you can always tell ?/ years. But I won’t now, thanks most be quite near Ipswich. That’s where 
1’'m Cambridge too. And Eton. I like| awfully. Did you say your mother’s I get ous I’m going toa dance there 
light blue much the best. {name was George? to-night. 
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Master (shaking his fist 


at hard-riding parsen). “‘ Coxrounn you! 


I wisa I was sour Bisuop.” 








He. By George, yes, we ’re nearly due. 
I get out there, too. Oh, I say—I wish 
I was going to the dance. Are you fond 
of dancing ? 

She. Yes, L love it. Don’t you? 

He. Well, er, the fact is, I can’t dance. 
But |’m going to learn—now. 

She. It’s quite easy. I’m sure you 
would dance beautifully if you tried. 
I’m coming up to Cambridge for the 
May week. 


He. No! Are you really? Oh, how 
ripping! At least—it’s a beastly long 


way off. Couldn’t we—— 

She. Here we are at Ipswich. 
good-bye, Mr. —— 

He. Dick, my name 
yours ? 

She. I'll tell you that when we meei 
again. 

He. Oh, but I say— 

She. There’s a subscription dance at 
the Kensington Town Hall on the 
twenty-first of next month. If you can 
dance by then—— 

He. Oh, I say, thanks awfully. Can't 
I see after your luggage? 

She. My brother is coming to meet 
me. There he is. Good-bye, Mr. Dick. 
Good-bye. No, don’t bother about me. 

He. Good-bye, good-bye . .. 
wonder . L hope she won’t mind 
when she finds out who I am. I don’t 


Well, 


is. What’s 





believe—— Here, porter, when’s the 
next train back to Colchester ? 

She. I wonder. ... He never said 
he wasn’t. ... I rather wish he was. 





The Art of Sub-Editing, 
“BRIERLEY WOOD. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, BRIERLEY WOOD, 
-—On Saturd. y the annua! ter ad prize distri- 
bution took p!ace in connéction with the school. 
Mr. R. Riley preside over a good at’e dance, 
and Mr. H. 8S. Haigh distributed the prizes 
The concert consisted of solos, glees, recita- 
tions, etc., by the scholars. A pleasant time 
was spent. 

PRIZE DISTRIBUTION.—The annual tea 
and piize distribution in connec ion with the 
Brierley Wood Sunday Schoo! was held on 
Saturday last. The chair was tak-n by Mr. 
Richard Riley, ani Mr. H. S. Haigh distributed 
the prizes. An enjoyable evening was spent, 
the concert consisting of solos, glees, recita- 
tions, etc., by the scholars. 

PRIZE DISTRIBUTION.—On Saturday 
the annual tea and prize distriiution in con- 
nection with the Brierley Wood Wesl ya 
Sunday School took place, a good number 
attending. Mr. R. Riley presdel snd the 
prizes were distributed by Mr. H. 8. Haigh. A 
capital programme of solos, recitations ete., 
was gone through by the scholars, Miss E. 
Kaye being the accompanist.”— Huddersfield 
Chronicle. 


And now our readers know all about 





that. 





ON THE ROAD. 


[The Tramp, a paper for all those interested in 
the roid, is shortly to be issued. We suggest a 
few features. ] 

Srortinc Corumy.—How to deal with 
Bulldogs (sp cial). Notes on Gins, Traps 
and Spring Guns. Shori Story—* How 
We Burnt the Hayrick.” 

TraveL Bureau, conducted by “ Weary 
Willie.” Exhaustive lists of [ledges 
Vacant and Wanted. Workhouses recom- 
mended. Black-list of principal Prisons 
and Labour Exchanges. 

Poxiticat.-—Technical articles on Free 
Food, the Right to Shirk, and the Open 
Door. 

Tne Hovsewire.— Cookery column. 
Directions for making Poached Eggs, 
Boned Turkey, &c. Chickens and all 
about them. 

Lecat Apvice.—Special articles of ab- 
sorbing interest on the various felonies. 
Sleeping-out, Lock-picking, and Deporta- 
tion problems dealt with by experts. 
Brilliant series on “‘The Police Force,” 
by “ One Who Knows.” 


Competitions. — Marathon Race for 


Tired Tims. Ticket -of-leave-number 
Guessing Competition. Watch - dog 
rials, Finger-print Contests. 

















| practised eye. 
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“ UBIQUITY JOHN.” 


Mr. Joun Burxs, it has just been 
stated by an Essex vicar, last summer 
spent some days pea-picking in that 
county, in pea-picker’s clothes, in order 
to inquire into the conditions of that 
industry. As is well known, he recently 
spent a week-end helping with the Paris 
floods. Other narratives of his excur- 
sions into the life of the workers during 
the past week now reach us from sources 
which we have no reason to consider 
other than what they are. 


Mowpay. 


The Central News informs us that Mr. 
Joux Burns, wishing to test for himself 
the earning capacity of the ordinary 
taxi-driver, spent Saturday on the box 
of one of these vehicles, beginning at 
nine in the morning and continuing 
until one a.m. the next day. In an 
interview with a C. N. representative he 
stated that he had in that time twenty- 
eight fares, and took, according to the 
meter, 48s. 1d. In tips he received 
9d. Mr. Burns says that these 
figures, he fears, are not typical, being 
above the ordinary takings owing to the 
fact that he spent only half-an-hour 
over his dinner and a quarter-of-an-hour 
over his tea, as against the two hours 
for dinner and four hours for tea of the 
ordinary chauffeur. 


Os. 


‘TUESDAY. 

Not the least interesting figure among 
the many forlorn objects who spend the 
daylight hours in examining the dust 
heaps of Wanstead Flats, picking over 
the refuse of London, deposited there 
by the dust-carts, to see what can be 
retrieved of value, was the sturdy thick- 
set figure of Mr. Joun Burns, who, try 
as he might to disguise himself in rags, 
wis patently “Ubiquity John” to the 
On realising that the 
game was up, Mr. Burys readily granted 
our representative an interview, and 
admitted that he had come, not for what 
he could find, but to observe for himself 
the conditions under which dust-heap 
picking was carried on. 

WEDNESDAY, 

Acting upon information which recently 
reached him as to the social amenities of 
Saffron Hill, Mr. Jonny Burns has just 
spent a day of investigation disguised 


as an Italian organ-grinder. With 
this instrument, his beard carefully 


blackened and wearing a heavy som- 
brero, Mr. Burys perambulated many of 
the streets of London, both poor and 
rich. As the result of twelve hours’ 
work he is in a position to corroborate 
the oft-told tale that the needy are more 
generous than the affluent; for whereas 
in the wealthier districts, although play- 








> 


ing, “ Let’s All Go Down the Strand,’ 
“Charley Brown,” and “Boiled Beef 
and Carrots,” with the expression of a 
maestro, he was warned off, or at most 
re-eived a surreptitious penny from cook 
or housemaid, in the mean streets (so 
called) he reaped a copper harvest. Mr. 
Burxs is of opinion that the Italian 
organ-grinder has quite as good a time 
in London as he ought to have, and no 
redress is necessary. 
Tuurspay. 

Chancing, writes a correspondent, to 
have a plague of rats in my warehouse, 
I recently engaged a rateatcher to assist 
in ridding me of these pests, and, 
descending last night to the cellar to 
see what success he was having, I found 
him accompanied by an assistant, a 
middle-aged, grizzled man, whose zeal 
and ability appeared to be commensurate. 
What particularly struck me was the 
attitude of deference which he seemed 
to inspire in the rateatcher. Judge of 
my surprise when I discovered later that 
he was no other than Mr. Joun Burys, 
who was inquiring for himself into the 
ratcatching profession in order to be 
satisfied that it was carried on with 
humanity and skill. 


Fripay. 


Being wishful to learn at first hand 
if the reports as to the extraordinary 
eloquence of the Billingsgate fish-wives 
and other assistants in the fish-market 
are true, Mr. Joun Burys has just com- 
pleted a day's work as a porter at that 
place, and the results, he tells a Press 
Association interviewer, have transcended 
the wildest fliglits of rumour. “I con- 
sidered,” he said, “that 1 had myself a 
fairly useful vocabulary for London 
street difficulties ; but 1 now know that 
I know nothing. There are ladies here 
who could make even Demosrueyes look 
foolish.” 

SaTuRDAY. 


Actuated by a very natural desire to 
do all that is humanly possible for the 
great band of readers in the British 
Museum Reading Room, Mr. Burys 
spent Saturday in that institution, says 
a correspondent. He arrived at ten, dis- 
guised carefu.ly as an habitual reader. 
That is to say, he carried, in direct 
defiance of the rules, his lunch in a 
newspaper, and had an exceedingly bad 
cold. He immediately surrounded him- 
self with books, many of which other 
readers were seriously needing, and 
having erected a huge rampart around 
him, he drew forth The Morning Leader 
and subsequently fell asleep, awaking 
only to sneeze. In this way, varied by 
lunch, he remained until closing time, 
so successfully escaping recognition that 
he had at last to take a reporter into his 
confidence. He is satisfied, he says, that 





the Reading Room is kept sufficiently 
warm, and that, at present at any rate, 
no legislative reform is called for. He 
thinks, however, that the Rowton Houses 
have a distinct case for infringement of 
copyright if they care to take it up. 





THE SILENCING CHAIR. 


Tr is stated that the new Finsr Sea 
Lorp has had removed from his room in 
Whitehall all the chairs excepting his 
own desk chair, his purpose being the 
discouragement of bores. 

This seems to us rather hard lines on 
those callers whoare not bores. A better 
way perhaps would have been to fill 
the room with chairs, scores of them. 
Nothing takes the heart out of a bore 
more easily than having to climb over 
stacks of chairs before he can get at his 
victim. When a welcome visitor ap- 
peared at the door, the climbing would 
readily be done, of course, by the 
Admiral. 

An Editor, whose experience has 
been consulted on the matter, writes as 
follows :— 

‘Your idea is sound, but a neat little 
thing which we have in our own office 
would be better still. It is a cosy chair, 
of the kind that a bore would be sure 
to make for. Immediately above it is a 
handsome piece of plaster ornamentation 
in the ceiling, which nobody would 
suspect to be the exit of a cistern. 
When the bore becomes troublesome, 
the manipulation of a small lever under 
the desk sets the shower-bath to work. 
If the bore persists, another lever will 
close the arms of the chair across the 
occupant’s body and lower a hvod over 
his head, and by the pressure of a small 
pedal the door can be opened auto- 
matically and the chair and contents 
shot out and down a few of the stairs 
until it stops. ‘lhe chair is strongly 
made for its arduous work, and its cover 
is waterproof. Any water that may 
miss the bore and fall on the floor runs 
away through a grating underneath. 

This really useful scheme of furniture 
is supplied by the Last Word Office-Fur- 
nishing Company. We used to have one 
of their chloroform sprays wiich, while 
effectually silencing the bore, did not 
remove him; and this meant a lot of 
heavy work for the hall-porter. We 
also tried a trap-door arrangement which 
let the bores through the floor; but the 
disadvantage of this is that one so easily 
forgets to release them whien leaving 
for the night. As a matter of history 
there are two down there now who were 
unfortunately overlooked. 

No, the Silencing Chair is the best 
thing we have come across yet, and we 
recommend it to Sir ArtHur WILson as 
preferabte to his ingenious plan.” 
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“The mind of the country elector is an unknown quantity.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Labourer, “ Master JARGE, BE YOU A-GOIN’ TO TAKE THEM STAIRS away?” Maister Jarge. ‘‘ Noa, Witium.” 
Labourer (after weighing the matter carefully). “'TuEN BE YOU A-GOIN’ TO LAVE ’EM OoP ?” Maister Jarg2. “ Ay.” 








for a Couple of Halos sufliciently Fiery |'Tenuity, yet Warm enough to make up 
J ) ) yy I 


HALOLOGY. | to overpower the Heather-mixture Radia-| for Exiguousness of Costume. Should 
Dr. Tatmace Dorey, lecturing at Nor-| tions of their Colleagues. | be vermilion shot with green and yellow. 
way, Connecticut, last week (as quoted} Cavpipare, rejected by his constituency} Brivce Enravustasr, hitherto unlucky 


in The Daily Telegraph of Feb. 8),|in the recent Election, has a Second-| at cards, is anxious to hear of a Rever- 
stated that every human being isequipped | hand Burr Avra for Sale and would like} sible Halo (Black and Red) to suit her 
with an aura or halo radiating from his|to try a BLur one for next time. Must|Hands and Partners. Would also pay 
body for two or three feet and usually reach beyond the platform. What} commission on Takings at Mente Carlo. 
drab in colour. Sadness, however, may | offers ? | Hato-reapinc from the Face and 
? , ‘ple halo. jealousy ; . | The Mil; ziikeve’ Uninn | Nieer hile vy ait. by Professor 
cause a purple halo, jealousy a green,| The Militant Hunger-strikers’ Union| Figure, while you wait, by Professor 


and anger a red appearance. ‘he aure,/| invite Tenders for the repair of various | Aureole Borealis, B.H.A. (British Halo- 
he says, are so powerful that two | White, Purple and Green Halos which | logical Association). Never known to 


persons with ill-matched ones cannot sit | have been somewhat damaged in en-| fail in giving Accurate Delineations. 





beside each other comfortably in a rail-| counters with the authorities. Wanted! Painless Re-adjustment of Incompati- 
way carriage or associate in married | for approaching Martyrdom Season. ble Auras is neatly and expeditiously 
life. Acrress, abandoning Musical Comedy | effected by Trained Halo-setter. In- 


This being the case, Mr. Punch, ever , for Farmyardodrama, has a Pink Haloette | valuable for ill-assorted Husbands and 
anxious to benefit humanity and smooth | of irreproachable Cut and Design, for; Wives —Apply Aural Bureau, Review 
things over, has started a Halo Registry | which she has no further use. Would | of Reviews Office. 
and Exchange. We are enabled to}like a Pheasant-coloured Envelope of|  Hosress, with many years’ success and 
quote already the first few applications | tint to match that of The Times Dramatic | experience, will give Advice as to Sorting 
on his books :— Critic. 'the Auras of Prospective Guests. Her 

Two Castner Ministers, finding their} Satomé Dancer, about to Star the; Dinner-parties and At Homes go off with 
Sanguine Emanations a little the worse| Provinces, is looking for an Elastic;a Bang. Address by telephone, “ Halo! 


for wear, are anxious to exchange these’ Nebula of approved Transparency and are you there!” ZIGZAG. 
5s I q 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I nave followed Sraytey Portrat Hyatr across the wild 
places of the earth, on perilous expeditions through the 
hinterland of Portuguese East Africa, in guerilla warfare 
with the Filippinos, at carrier-work with a Rhodesian trans- 
port-rider, and have found him possessed of high gilts of 
observation and a most effective manner of telling a story 
simply and vividly. From his Mareus Hay, The Little 
Brown Brother, and The Marriage of Hilary Carden I 
derived great profit. But he is a writer who has little profit— 
for me, at any rate—when he is in his own country or among 
his own people unless they are at the other end of the world. 
In more than one of his previous books I had suspected, 
from such glimpses as they offered of English society, that 
he was much more at home in exotic surroundings. And 
his new novel, Black Sheep (Lavrir), which is confined to 
certain phases of purely English life, endorses these 
suspicions. I should not cavil at the almost uniform dulness 


But on the whole they talk too much 
To suit my humble liking. 


Some of them marry, some do not, 
But neither consummation 
Achieves itself without a lot 
Of verbal explanation. 


In fact—and here I speak as one 
No stranger to reviewing — 

I never knew so little done 
With such a deal of Dewing. 





There are two things about A Will in a Well (Srantry 
Paut) that have rather perplexed me. First, I should like to 
ask E. Everetr Green whether a bride really would wear 
white satin and a veil when being married privately in a 
London flat. The second point is this: when Val Aeryngton 
and the boy Bosh, having tracked the villains to the Savoy, seat 
themselves beside them ‘‘at the small table set for four,” and 
presently thereafter are bidden to share a box at the Gaiety, 





and sordid provincialism of its characters if only they mved 


I cannot help feeling that they found the patrons of that 





in an atmosphere of reality. 


hotel in a mood more gre- 





But from the first we are} 
asked to accept an improb-} 
able hypothesis —that the 
relations of Jimmy Grierson 
(I don’t know why the 
author should have chosen 
to give his “black sheep” 
the well-known name of a 
distinguished officer com- 
manding a division at Alder- 
shot) would, on his return 
after ten years’ knocking 
about the world, have wanted 
to treat him like an ado- 
lescent whose morals require 
careful supervision on the 
part of his family. There is 
only one character in the 


“ETERNO 









“Are you quite sure those are ETERNOS”?2 


garious than tallies with my 
own experience. Still, these 
are small points, and it 
would be ungenerous to fix 
upon two incidents in a story 
that supplies them with so 
lavish a hand. A peer, a 
persecuted heroine, two dis- 
puted successions, a rascally 
lawyer, and a hypnotic ab- 
duction, all compressed into 
three hundred pages of large 
print, is at least liberal 
measure. Added to which, 
the resulting tale is itself an 
excellent one, and remark- 
ably well told. It is far too 
intricate for reproduction 
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book that makes any appeal 
to one’s sympathies, and she, 
like The Woman 





AN ADVERTISER, TO BE 


REALLY SUCGESSFUL, SIIOULD 
with the CLIENTS AS MOVING IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES. 


here — you must read for 
perict nis} yourself how the lovely 
Mary came near to be de- 


ALWAYS 














Dead Soul, under the tragic 
necessity of finding means to save a dear life, has become 
an outcast. Here Mr. Hyarr shows a touch of humanity | 
which recalls his treatment of the woman at Beira in his} 
Marcus Hay. But his virtuous types are commonplace. | 
The fact is that it takes more skill to give freshness and | 
vitality to familiar things than to reproduce conditions 
which have a freshness and a vitality of their own. Let 
me therefore implore Mr. Hyatr to pack up again and go 
far afield for his themes, in search of the colour and move- 
ment of new worlds. Frankly he is not yet so complete a 
master of literary style that he can afford to choose his 
material just anywhere. 


I’ve read throughout from front to back 
i. Dewrnxa’s book (MacMILLAN), 


And what [ think it seems to lack 
Is just one high-class villain. 


The daily round of those who live 
In Other People’s Houses 

Is scarcely less contemplative 
And placid than a cow’s is. 


Its people have a cultured touch, 
A few of them are striking, 


prived of her heritage, how 
the gallant Lord Cotswold wooed and won her, and how by 
the aid of Val and Bosh (and perhaps we should couple 
with them the head-waiter at the Savoy) villainy was con- 
|founded and beauty victorious. It is all capital fun, 
‘though I think the title might be improved upon; it makes 
it just a little difficult to be properly astonished at the end. 








The Truth About Solomon. 


“Nethersole was Solomon reincarcerated. When two mothers both 
laid claim to Quong Yuen, and a father, three sisters and eight cousins 
failed to settle the dispute, Miss Nethersole whispered in Judge 
Murasky’s ear that the e'der woman was the real mother because the 
other bulldosed too much.”—Vancouver World. 


Those were Sotomon’s very words, you remember. 





Mr. R. H. Parr, opening a Unionist Club at Bristol, is 
reported by The Bristol Times and Mirror to have said : 


‘ Weekly meetings would be held at that club, and no pains would be 
taken to keep interest alive in that district (hear, hear).” 


But this is quite the wrong spirit. 








“The stoppage of the circulation forces people to return home on 
| foot.”— Birmingham Post. 


‘ Nothing like exercise when sou feel queer. 




















